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ABSTRACT 

The principal ain of this study was to investigate 
the impact of type of college, place of residence, and reference 
group identification on college environaental perception. An attespt 
was Bade to aeasure the variability in terms of college perception 
that existed among students in the following subgroups: (1) sophomore 
male students attending 3 small colleges; (2) sophomore male students 
distributed among different residence arrangements within each 
college; and (3) sophomore male students maintaining different 
patterns of reference group identification within each college. The 
observations suggest that the college environment as a whole is a 
major determinant of variation in college environmental perception. 
However, the results of this Investigation also indicate that 
differentiated parts of the college environment (such as residence 
and reference Identification) significantly affect student 
perceptions of college environmental characteristics. The appendix 
includes the survey questionnaire. (Author/PG) 
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Introduction 



In recent years, a considerable portion of educational research has 
been concerned with the study of environmental determinants of student 
behavior and attitudes. Most, If not all, of the research In this area has 
maintained as Its primary objective the Investigation of burgeoning social 
structural relationships between the student and his college environment 
(Pace and Stern, 1958; Astln and Holland, 1961; Warren, 1973). As Institu- 
tions of higher education have increased In size and heterogeneity, they 
have taken on the structure of small communities r each with a unique 
configuration of environmental characteristics. Invariably, as a function 
their tenure at college, students will develop unique perceptual-cognitive 
responses to these characteristics which In turn serve as a stimulus for 
specific attltudlnal and behavioral expressions on their part. Implicit In 
this notion Is the assumption that for fixed college characteristics, both 
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highly p jrsonalized perceptions of the college environment and environmental 
perceptions shared by and unique to a given subgroup of the college peculation 
should bd demonstrated. 

The Problem 

Although the rapid emergence of college ^environment research has 
served as a foundation for the study of student- environment relationships, 
It has been beset with a number of problems, A persistent and unresolved 
problem In the study of the college en^/lronment, particularly Its Impact 
upon student behavior and attitudes, Involves the need for exploration of 
variability among individuals with respect to their definition and conceptu- 
alization of the college environment as a stimulus. The majority of 
investigators in this area agree that the Importanco of the college environ- 
ment stems from Its effects^ as a stimulus conflgucation, upon student 
behavior and attitudes. Not all Investigators agree, however, on the 
nature of this stimulus nor do they agree on the nature of Individual 
similarities or differences in definition or perception of the college 
environment. 

Assuming that it is worthwhile to conceptualize the college environ- 
ment in terms of a stimulus involving individual student perceptions, It 
becomes relevant to Investigate whether or not variability in environmer^al 
perception can be established for students having different characteristics. 
Previous research has demonstrated that substantial relationships appear 
to exist between the perceptual responses of students to their college 



environment and their distinctive types of living arrangements (Baker, 1966} 
Llndahl, 1967; Gelso and Sims, 1968). In addition, there Is a large bod/ of 
empirical research which has Indicated that proximity of students within 
shared living arrangements results In the development of close friendship 
group relationships (Festlnger, et_al. ,1950; Newcomb, 1961; Slnnett and Me 
1971). 

In this stud/, the principal aim was to Investigate the Impact of t/pe of 
college, place of residence, and reference group Identification on college 
environmental perception. An attempt was made to measure the degree of 
variability (in terms of college perceptions) that existed among students 
classified into the following subgroups: 

1. Sophomore male students attending three small colleges, 

2. Sophomore male students distributed among different 
residence arrangements within each college. 

3. Sophomore male students maintaining different patterns of 
reference group Identification within each college. 

The grand-range objective of the stud/ was the Investigation of Individual, 
group, and setting determinants of college environmental perception. 
Research hypotheses formulated with regard to this objective were 
predicated on the assumption that student perception of college environmental 
characteristics, If It occurs, will be a product of the residence arrangement 
and pattern (s) of reference grcup Identifications held hy the Individual. 
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Method 

The subjects for this study were 413 sophomore male students 
enrolled In three colleges In Pennsylvania. One hundred and sixty were 
enrolled in a private non-sectarian liberal arts college, 153 were enrolled 
In a public state college, and 100 were enrolled at a satellite campus of a 
public state university. 

The criterion measure of reference group Identification in this study 
was a joclometrlc questionnaire administered to all subjects. The 
questionnaire was labeled, The Interpersonal Attitude Survey (Appendix A) 
and it required all subjects to indicate the class of persons, (e.g. , parents, 
residents of the same living arrangement, faculty, administrators, class- 

room contacts, neighborhood friends, etc.), whom they would select as 
desirable referents for their behavior, attitudes, and opinions with respect 
tO! (1) twenty-two salient educational Issues (Table 1) and (2) fifteen routine 
spheres of day-to-day living (Table II). This made it possible to develop 
distinctive patterns of reference group Identification for all subjects through 
determination of the frequency with which they selected particular reference * 
group categories to represent their choice of persons with whom they would 
Interact across relevant spheres of activity.* 

*The construct "pattern of reference group identification" is meant 
to refer to the distinctive patterning of reference group choices made by 
subjects across salient Issues and day-to-day activities. For example, Uf 
a particular subject chose to distribute his reference group choices equally 
■\ between two categories (such as residents of the same living arrangement 

and classroom contacts), then it was possible to formulate an intra-resldence: 
classmate pattern of reference group identification, 
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Tab\e I. Issues of Inter eat to 113 College Students In the Pilot Studyr 



Type of Issue 



1. Interpersonal relationships 


12. 


Faculty Irrelevance 


2. Grades 


13. 


Relations w/communlty authorltl 


3« Occupational goals 


14. 


Irrelevance of courses 


4t Dating and social life 


15. 


Social pressures 


5« Study methods 


16. 


Drugs 


6, Political and moral concern 


17. 


"Social coolness'' 


7, Choice of academic major 


18. 


Concern over graduation 


8, Financial 


19. 


Parental pressure 


9* Concern over roomates 


20. 


Exams 


10. Self awareness 


21. 


Student apatUy 


11» Anonymity in large-scale organization 


22. 


Quality of housing 


Table II. Routine Day-to-Day Activities for 113 College Students in the Pilot Study 


Type of Activity 


Relaxing in living quarters before or 


10. 


Attending college sponsored 


after classes* 




cultural event without a date. 


2t Studying in afternoons and evenings. 


11. 


Going to dinner at a local 






restaurant without a date. 


3, Sharing table at dinner. 








12. 


Selecting a team to participate 


4« Going to a social event without a date. 




in organized intramural athletics 


5. Participating in spontaneous and 


13. 


Sharing table at lunch. 


informal athletic contests. 








14. 


Relaxing and "goofing off" on 


6. Attending a movie without a date, 




weekends. 

* 


7. Relaxing between classes on campus* 


15. 


Taking someone home for a 



weekend. 

8. Browsing in a downtown store. 

9« Relaxing and having a rap session on 

weekday evenings. > 



In order to check the stability and reliablUty of reference group 
choices, a cross-checking procedure was utilized wherein reference group 
choices Itiade by subjects across salient issues were checked for consistency 
against choices made by them in terms of day-to-day activities. 

The residence concept In this study was measured through specifications 
of the particular types of living arrangements that were maintained by subjects 
at the time thiey completed the soclometrlc questionnaire. Four residence 
categories were presented, I.e., fraternity, dormitory, off-campus, and 
family residence categories, and subjecta were asked to select the one 
category which most accurately represented their choice of living arrangements 
for the current academic quarter, 

The criterion measure of college environmental perception In this study 
was the College and University Environment Scales - (CUES) Second Edition. 
The CUES was administered to all subjects In the sample and Is a perceptual- 
cognitive Instrument consisting of 160 statements descriptive of the Intellectual- 
soclal-cultural climate of college life; U is organized along seven major 
dimensions which describe the college environment. These dimensions aret 

Scale 1. Practicality: The twenty Items that contribute to the 
score for this scale describe an environment characterized by 
enterprise, organization, material benefits, and social activi- 
ties. There are both vocational and collegiate emphases. A 
kind of orderly supervision is evident in the adml'.'stration and 
the classwork. As in many organized societies, there is also 
' some personal benefit and prestige to be obtained by operating in 
the system. Knowing the right people, being In the right clubs, 
becoming a leader, respecting one's superiors, are important. 
The environment, though structured, Is not repressive; It 
responds to entrepreneurial activities and is generally character- 
ized by good fun and school spirit. 
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Sc^le 2. Communltjrj The Items In this scale describe a 

endly, cohesive, group-oriented campus. There Is a feeling 
group welfare and group loyalty that encompasses the college 
a whole. The atmosphere Is congenial; the campus Is a 
co:nmunUy» Faculty members know the students, are Interested 
their problems, and go out of their way to be helpful. 



In 



ra 



Student life Is characterized by togetherness and sharing 



her than by privacy and cool detachment. 



Scale 3. Awareness: This scale reflects a concern about, and 
emphasis upon, three sorts of meaning; personal, poetic, and 
political, An emphasis upon self-understanding, reflectiveness, 
and Identity suggests the search for personal meaning. A wide 
range of opportunities for creative and appreciative relationships 
to painting, music, drama, poetry, sculpture, architecture, and 
the like suggests the search for poetic meaning, A concern about 
events around the world, the welfare of mankind, and the present 
and future condition of man suggests the search for political 
meaning and Idealistic commitment. What seems to be evident 
In this sort of environment Is a stress on awareness of self, of 
society^ and of aesthetic stimuli. Along with this push toward 
expansion, and perhaps as a necessary condition for It, there Is 
an encouragement of questioning and dissent and a tolerance of 
nonconformity and personal expresslyenesf 

Scale 4, Propriety. Th^se Items described an environment 
that Is polite and considerate. Caution and thoughtfulness are 
evident* Group standards of decorum arc Important, There 
Is an absence of demonstrative, assertive, argumentative, and 
risk-taking activities, In general, the campus atmosphere Is 
mannerly, considerate, proper, and conventional. 

Scale 5, Scholarship: The items In this scale describe a campus 
characterized by Intellectuality and scholastic discipline. The 
emphasis Is on competitively high academic achievement and a 
serious Interest In scholarship. The pursuit of knowledge and 
theories, scientific or philosophical, Is carried on rigorously 
and vigorously. Intellectual speculation, an Interest In Ideas, 
knowledge for Its own sake, and Intellectual discipline are all 
characteristic of the environment. 

Scale 6. Campus Morales The twenty-two Items In this scale 
Indicate acceptance of social norms, group coheslveness, 
friendly asslmlllation Into campus life, and, at the same time, 
a commitment to Intellectual pursuits and freedom of expression. 
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Intellectual goals are exemplified and widely shared in an 
atmosphere of personal and social relationships that are 
both supportive and spirited* 

Scale T. Quality of Teaching and Faculty-Student Relationships; 
This scale defines an atmosphere in which professors are 
perceived to be scholarly, to set high standards, to be clear, 
adaptive, and flexible. At the same time, this academic quality 
of teaching is infused with warmth, interest, and helpfulness 
toward students. 

To evaluate hypotheses based on the notion that college environmental 
perception is positively related to certain characteristics of individuals 
perceiving the environment, mean group scores on each dimension of the 
CUES were obtained for students classified according to: (1) type of 
college, (2) place of residence, and (3) pattern of reference group identifU 
cation. In this way, it was possible to conduct both univariate (ANOVA) 
and muUiY,;friale.^(MANpYA) analysis pf variance tests for equality of 
mean scores on relevant variables. 

Hypotheses and Results 

Hypothesis One postulated that a significant relationship would exist 
between type of college and college environmental perception. This hypothesi 
is confirmed. Table III presents the results of consecutive univariate and 
multivariate analysis of variance tests for equality of mean CUES scores for 
students classified according to type of college. ' As this table indicates, a 
multivariate F-ratio of 21.33 (14/682 df) was found which is significant to 
the .05 level. The table also indicates that the greatest variation among 
colleges occurred on the Awareness, Practicality, Scholarship, and Quality 
of Teaching and Faculty-Student Relationships dimensions of CUES. 
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Table III. Summary of Multivariate and Univariate Analysis of Variance 
Tests for Equality of Mean Scores for College and College 
Environmental Perception* 



Source 



variable 



F-Ratio 



D.F. 



P Less Than 





1 ITnvl i*rttitY^ ftnf aT 

Perception 
Scales 


multivariate F«2 1.33 


14/682 


iC. 05 


Type of 
College 


Practicality 


univariate F=36.80 


2/347 


<C.05 




Community 


" Fs 1.58 


2/347 


.05 


✓ 


Awareness 


" F=20. 59 


2/347 


<1 .05 




Propriety 


" F=17.66 


2/347 


■< .05 




Scholarship 


" F=39.43 


2/347 


<1 




Campus Morale 


" F= 4.67 


2/347 


^ .05 




Quality of 
Teaching and 
Faculty-Student 
Relationships 


" F=30.97 


2/347 


<: .05 
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The data reveal that greatest variation between colleges occurs on a 
public-private dimension. On the one hand, students enrolled in a private 
non-sectarian liberal arts college perceive the environment as being high 
in awareness (self-understanding, reflectiveneos, and expressiveness), 
Scholarship (intsllectualism, scholastic discipline, and interest in ideas), 
and Quality of Teaching and Faculty-Student Relationships (academic 
excellence, personalized instruction, and flexible curriculum requirements) 
conxpared to students enrolled in a public state college and a satellite campus 
of a public state university. On the other hand, students enrolled in the 
public institutions view the environment as being high on the Practicality 
(enterprise, organization, and material benefits) and Propriety (conventionality, 
mannerliness, and group decorum) dimensions of CUES as compared to their 
sophomore male counterparts at a private liberal arts college. 

Hypothesis Two postulated that a significant relationship would exist 
between residence and pattern of reference group Identification. 

A chl square test for significance of the relationship between these 
variables produced a chi square value of 190.64 (27 df) which is significant 
to the .01 level. The data In Table IV indicate that, on the one hand, students 
residing In fraternities and off-campus apartments comprise the majority of 
students classified Into the intra>residence . Intra > residence; classmate , 
and Intra > residence: faculty-administrative reference group patterns. On 
the other hand, students residing In a family residence arrangement are 
classified primarily into the classmate ; faculty-administrative , classmate , 
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facultv.&d mlntstr&Uvei parental , and clajsmatei pafental reference ^ "fe 
group patterns. Lastly, students maintaining an off-camnua residence 
arrangement, (i, e. , off-campus apartments and boarding houses), were 
for the most part classified Into the Intra- resident:^ , cl assmate; faculty , 
administrative, and faculty-administrative reference group patterns. On 
the ba«U of demonstrated variability among residence groups (In terms of 
reference group Identification), support Is claimed for this hypothesis. 

Hy pothesis Three predicted that a significant relationship would 
exist between residence and college environmental perception. 

Support Is claimed for this hypothesis as Table V reveals that a 
multivariate F-ratlo of 2. 56 (21/896.45 df) was obtained which Is slgnlfl- 
cant to the . 01 level. This table also reveals that greatest variation arnong 
students situated In different types of residence arrangemonts occurs on the 
Awareness and Scholarship dimensions of CUES. 

Students situated In a fraternity residence arrangement describe the 
environment as being high In Awarenss (expressiveness, self-understanding, 
and reftectlveness) and Scholarship (scholastic discipline, Intellectuallsm, 
and Interest In Ideas) whereas students residing In family and doimltory 
residence arrangements achieve low scores on these dimensions. Consid- 
erable variation (In terms of mean scale scores) Is observed for students 
living off-campus apartments and boarding homes. These are the only 
dimensions on which significant univariate F-ratios were obtained with 
respect to the relationship between residence and college environmental 
i:>^r Caption. f 
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TabU V. Si|mmary of Multlv«it-l«6 <ind Unlv^Hnte Analyels bf Variance a*oat8 
for Equality of Mean Scores for Realdenci* and College Environmental 
Perception.. ...; i-^V-t. 



Residence 
(ad- 
justed)* 



Variable 


F-Ratio 






P Leas Than 


7 Environmental 

Perception 

Scales 


multivariate F« 




^ t /PO A 

61 fOyo 






Practicality 


univariate 


Fa^ 


0.92 


3/412 




.05 


Cormnunlty' 


univariate 




2. 50 


3/412 




.05 


Awarenesa 


univariate 


Fa 


5.13 


3/412 


< 


.05 


Propriety 


univariate 


F= 


2.52 


3/412 


> 


♦ 05 


Scholarship 


univariate 


Fa 


3.61 


3/412 


< 


.05 


Campus Morale 


univariate 


F« 


1,30 


3/412 


> 


.05 


Quality of 
Teaching and 
FacuUyii-Student 


univariate 


F« 


1.02 


3/412 


> 


,05 



*It was previously noted that residence has been adjusted in terms of pattern 
of reference group identification. That is, when consideration is given to the 
relationship of residence and college environmental perception, the effects 
of reference group identtfication have been removed. 




Hypoth6$ts Four stated that a signifioant relationship would exist 
between iattern of reference group identificatioh and college environmental 
perceptlcn« * 

TaMe VI pjfesents the results of consecutive multivariate and unl* 
variate analysis of variance tests for equality of mean CUES scores for 
students classified according to pattern of reference group identification. 
This table reveals a multivariate F-ratlo of 1. 40 (56/2083. 47 df) which Is 
significant to the .05 level, Moreover, when consideration Is given to 
this relationship within a univariate frame of analysis i It Is evident that 
greatest variation between student subgroups occurs on the Practicality 
dimension of the CUES. 

Students classified Into the faculty*admlnlstratlve? parental and 
classmates parental reference group patterns view the environment as 
being considerably higher In Practicality (enterprise, organization, and 
social activities) than do students classified into the intra-* residence 
and Intra^resldence: classmate patterns^ A similar pattern is observed 
on the Propriety (conventionality, mannerliness, and group standards of 
decorum) and Community (coheslveness, small group orientation, and 
friendliness) dimensions as students classified Into the parental reference 
group pattern (the majority of whom reside off-campus with families and 
relatives) achieve more positive scores than students sorted into the Intra*- 
residence pattern (predominantly dormitory and fraternity residents). A 
converse trend Is observed on the Scholarship scale (intellectuality and 



. Table Junmary of MultlvaHate and Univariate AnalyaU of Variance 
T««ts for Equalit/ of Moan Scores for Pattern of Reference 
Group Identification and College Environmental Perception. 
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Source 



Pattern 
of 

Refer, 
ehce 
Group 
Identi- 
fication 
(Ad- 
justed) 



Variable 



F. Ratio 



D.F* P Less Than 



7 Environmental 
iPerceptlon 
Scaled 


miultlvarlate F= 


1.40 


56/2083 






PractlcaUty 


univariate 


Fa 


3.51 


8/318 


< 


.05 


Ccmmunlty 


univariate 


Fa 


1.57 


8/318 


> 


.05 


Awarenees 


univariate 


Fs 


1.03 


8/318 


> 


.05 


Propriety 


univariate 


Fa 


1 11 


o/31o 


> 


. 05 ■ 


Scholarship 


univariate 


Fa 


1. 64 


8/318 


> 


.05 


Campus -Morale 


univariate 


Fa 


1.32 


8/318 


> 


.05 


Quality of 
Teaching and 
Faculty-Student 
Relationships 


unlva riate 


Fa 


0.55 


♦ ■ 

8/318 




.05 



icholactlc dlaelpllne) as low scores are achieved by stujients classified 
Into the Intra- residence and classmate reference group patterns and high 
scores are achieved by students cbsslfled Into the intra-residencoi faculty ^ 
administrative, classmatei facultv.admlnlstratlve . and classmate: parental 
reference group pattemi'.* Therefore, support is claimed for this hypothesis 
Hypothesis Five postulated that the relationship between place of resi- 
dence and cohege environmental perception, if it occurred at all, would be 
mediated ty the pattern of referenae group Identification maintained b/ the 
individual. 

Table VII presents a summary of multivariate and univariate F-ratios 
obtained through consecutive analysis of variance tests for equality of mean 
CUES scores for students classified according to place of residence and 
pattern of reference group identification. This table indicates that a 
multivariate F-ratio of 1.37 (140/2083.47 df) was obtained which is reflec- 
tive of a significant interaction effect between residence and pattern of 
reference group identification relative to college envirormental perceptiom 
Furthermore, a significant univariate relationship Is evident between these 
variables on tho Practicality, Communityr, Propriety, and Quality of Teach- 
ing and Faculty-Student Relationships dimensions of CUES. However, the 
reliability of these results Is questionable since low cell frequencies appear 
to contribute to deviancy among group means. As a result, this hypothesis 
Is not confirmed. 



table Vn. 5^^/ I^Mult^^^ UMvarlat. Analysis of Vartance 

^L"*^ Mean Scores for Residence, Pattern of 
Pel^ei:;;^^'-" Wentmcatlon. and College Envlronm^r^ 
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Hesl- 

dence 
Arrange, 
ment X 
Pattern 
of 

Refer- 
once 
Group 
identi- 
fication 



7 Cnvlronmehiil 

Perception multivariate Fa 1 . 37 
Scales - 



146/2083 < .05 



Practicality 

Community 

Awareness 

Propriety 

Scholarship 

Campus Morale 

Quality of 
Teaching and 
Faculty -Student 
' RelaHonshlps 



univariate 
univariate 
univariate 
univariate 
univariate 
univariate 



Fa 1,92 
Fa 1.60 
Fa 1.21 
Fa 2.09 
Fa 0.95 
Fa 1.12 



20/318 < ,05 

20/318 < .05 

20/318 > .05 

20/318 < .05 

20/318 > .05 

20/318 > .05 



univariate Fa 1, 70 20/318 < . 05 




lij this, study, the college envlroiuneht as a whole and a differentiated 
sum of parts can be seen to have ongoing l»ipact on student perception quite 
apart from the effects of initial selection and entrance. Specifically, 
students distributed within different types of college environments, as well 
as diverse residence arrangements within each college environment, main- 
tain quite different perceptions of the college community. Furthermore, ^ 
students classified according to place of residence exhibit substantial 
variation with respect to reference group choices they make across salient 
issues and day-to-day activities. Additional data demonstrate that variation 
(In terms of college environmental perception) occurs among students 
classified according to pattern of reference group Identification, 

It Is notable that the Independent variables In this study are qualita- 
tively different In terms of their observed relationships ^o the dependent 
variable, college environmental perception. Specifically, type of college 
and place of residence are the sources of greater variation In college 
environmental perception than pattern of reference group identification. 
It Is evident that variables descriptive of a setting level of analysis, (I. e. , 
type of college and place of residence) involve an environmental component 
in their relationship to college environmental perception. On the other hand, 
pattern of reference group identification is descriptive of a group level of 
analysis and Involves a social psychological component In Its relationship 
to college environmental perception. Therefore, since the dependent variable 



t\Bo inyolvds an environmental component, It Is logical that variables 
descript.ve of the same component will reflect a more positive relation- 
ship thai variables descriptive of divergent components. A second factor 
which m^yr account for variation In impact of selected variables upon 
college Environmental perception, Is reflected In specific classification 
schemes utilized for the Independent variables. Categories that are part 
of the setting variables, (l.e, , tyrpe of college and place of residence), 
are more distinct In type than are categories within the social psyrchologlcal 
variable. For example, typo of college and place of residence are easily 
distinguished variables and comprise a ready-made variation for the 
classification of students Into specific subgroups. Quite to the contrary, 
pattern of reference" group Identification Is an extremely complex variable; 
subgroups that make up the variable cannot be easily distinguished on the 
basis of simple Inspection. Evidence of this p^^oblem is apparent in the 
diversity of methods utilized to study reference group Identification of 
participating students in this study a combination of six different 
techniques were utilized to establish and cross-check data with respect to 
reference group patterns. 

The findings related to hypotheses In this study type of college, 
place of residence, pattern of reference group identification, and college 
environmental perceiJtion are meaningful but complex. Significant rela- 
tionships emerge between each independent variable and the dependent variable. 
These relationships, however, diminish in significance as attention is turned 
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from envtronmental variables » (i.e., setting variables) to the social 

psychological variable. Thus, It appears that types of college and place 

of residence are better predictors of variation In college environmental 

perception than Is pattern of reference group Identification, 

tt it impprtan to note that yarlabllltyr among students classified 

according to type of college, place of residence, and reference group 

patterni occurs on several Interesting dimensions. In terms of variability 

among students attending different colleges, significant P-ratlos are found 

on the Practicality, Awareness, Propriety, and Scholarship dimensions. 

Students enrolled In a private non-sectarian liberal arts college perceive 

the environment as being relatively high In Scholarship (scholastic discipline, 

intellectualUm, and Interest In Ideas) and Awareness (expressiveness, non- 

ccnventlonallty, and self-understanding) when compared to students enrolled 

In two public colleges, On the other hand, students enrolled In the public 

colleges achieve high scores on the Practicality (organization, enterprise, 

and material benefits) and Propriety (mannerly, considerate, and propor 

college environment) dlvnenslons of CUES whereas students enrolled In the 

private college do not, These findings are parallel to findings obtained by 

Pace (1958), and Centra and Linn (1968) In previous college environment 

research, Briefly, as attention Is shifted from the public sector of higher 

education to the private sector, It is apparent that several phenomena occur. 

These phenomena are the following 8 

I. Students attending selective liberal arts colleges typically 
score very high on the Scholarship and Awareness dimen- 



alonej higher than average on th6 Propriety dlmenslonj and 
very low on the Practicality dimension^ 

Z* Students enrolled In general universities and state coUe^^es 
differ from students enrolled In selective liberal arts 
colleges alnce they achieve lower scores on the Scholarship 
and Awareness dimensions and correspondingly higher 
scores on the Propriety and Practicality dimensions. 

The findings obtained with respect to the effect of residence and 

pattern of reference group identification on college environmental perception 

reflect the conceptual derivation that substantial variation In college per-* 

ceptlon occurs within one college environment as well as between different 

college environments; It appears that residence is a very meaningful 

predictor of variation In college environmental perception. On the one handp 

students residing In fraternity and dormitory living arrangements perceive 

the environment as being high in Scholarship whlle^ on tho other hand^ 

students residing In a family living arrangement view the environment as 

being low In Scholarship but high In Quality of Teaching and Faculty-Student 

Relationships. Therefore^ whereas fraternity and dormitory residents 

describe the college environment as being characterized by Intellectualltyi 

scholastic discipline^ Interest In Ideasi and the theoretical pursuit of 

knowledge, family residents evaluate the environment as placing emphasis 

on high standards of academic performancOi but| also the development of 

meaningful and close faculty **8tudent relationships. Of great Interest here 

are the marked differences between on-campus (fraternity and dormitory) 

and off- campus (family and apartment) residents with respect to Scholarship. 

A reasonable explanation might be that on-campus residents have developed 



a norm of competition In striving £or high ftcftdemic achievement whereas 
of£-campU8 residents place greater emphasis upon a norm of cooperatlbtii 
in attempting to satisfy curriculum requirements. 

A second dimension on which residence groups vary In college 
environmental perception Is characterized by high scores attained by 
dormitory and off -campus residents on the Awareness scale as compared 
to high scores attained by fraternity and family residents on the Cormnunlty 
scale. Specifically, It appears that dormitory and off-campus residents 
view the college environment as reflecting a concern about self- understanding, 
creative meaning, personal expressiveness, and constructive dissent, whereas 
fraternity and family residents perceive the environment as maintaining an 
atmosphere of friendliness, congeniality, and togetherness among faculty, 
student, and administrative subcultures. This finding is consistent with 
results obtained In previous research students who reside In highly 
structured and cohesive living unjts (I.e., family and fraternity residence 
arrangements) which are governed by small group norms are more likely to 
perceive the college environment as being friendly and group-oriented than 
are students who reside In college-sponsored dormitories and apartments. 
Furthermore, It Is also logical that upper class dormitory and apartment 
residents are not fully aware of the social characteristics of campus life. 
For the most part, ongoing campus activities occur within a small group 
framework and dormitory and apartment dwellers may find' these activities 
foreign to their Interests, Campus activities would seem to be less mean- 



Ingful to those who observe the^ from a distance (such dormitory and 
apartment dwellers than to those who actually participate). 

Finally^ when analysis is under takon of variation among students 
classified according to pattern of reference group identification, it Is 
apparent that significant differences occur oh the Community and Practicality 
dimensions of CUES. 

On the one hand, studenf;s maintaining intra^ residence , Intra^resldence: 
classmate , and classmate patterns of reference group identification perceive 
the college environment as being friendly, cohesive, and group-orlented. 
Quite to the contrary, students who maintain faculty-administrative: parentaU 
classmate: parental , faculty^adminlstratlve > and Intra^resldence: admlnls^ 
tratlve patterns of reference group Identification perceive the environment as 
being characterUed by enterprise, organization, material benefits, and 
structured social activities* 

Symbolic interaction theory suggests several relevant explanations for 
these differences. First, It Is plausible that students Identifying with refer* 
ence groups In close proximity within shared residence arrangements, (I.e. , 
Ptudents maintaining Intra^residence and intra » residence: classmate patterns 
of reference group Identification) are more cohesive, friendly, and group 
oriented than are students who Identify with more distant reference groups 
such as groups made up of off-campus, faculty, and administrative contacts, 
(l»e. , contacts who are members of faculty and administrative subcultures In 
Institutions of higher education). As a result, students who Identify with 



reference groups within their own place of residence, may have a tendency 
to perceive the environment as being friendly, cohesive, and group-oriented. 
Fiirthermore, It Is logical that students who Identify with reference groups 
mado up of off-campus, faculty, and administrative contacts will perceive 
the environment as belng^ hlgh In Practicality since their relationships with 
these referents may be m.'.re "Instrumental" than social. In other words, 
students maintaining faculty- admlnlstratitve . classmate; parental , and 
faculty-a dministrative; parental patterns of reference group Identification 
may tend to place greater emphasis on establishing relationships which are 
instrumental to them In attaining academic, vocaHonal, and socioeconomic 
goals. These students have a tendency to view the college environment In 

terms of such characteristics as enterprise, organization, and materlalL 

» ■ " ■ 

benefit. 

The observations above suggest that the college environment as a 
whole Is a major determinant of variation In college environmental perception. 
However, the results of this Investigation also Indicate that differentiated 
parts of the college environment (such as residence and reference group 
identification) significantly affect student perceptions of college environmental 
characteristics. An idiom of socifil psychological theory maintains that 
Individual behavior and attitudes are formed within the context of an Indlvldual- 
group-settlng relationship. In applying this Idiom to higher education, it would 
seojn Important that Institutional personnel interested In college environment 
research should seriously consider residence location and reference group 
Identification of students when attempting to investigate the Impact of college 
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on Individual behavior and attitudes. 

Observed tendencies on the part of students to maintain diverse, 
eubculture-based perceptions of the college environment have many 
Impllcat .ons for definition of the college environment. Most, if not all, 
higher education administrators Interested in research pertaining to 
college Impact would probably agree that the Importance of the college 
environment in phenomenological terms, stems from its effect as a 
stimulus configuration upon student behaviors and attitudes. The problem 
and associated data Investigated in this study substantiate the proposition 
that the college environment does have Impact upon student behavior and 
attitudes. Impact is selective, however, as students' selection of a par* 
tlcular college brings them into contact with a unique configuration of 
environmental characteristics. Their location within particular typos of 
residence arrangements puts them In proximity with persons who may serve 
as referents for their evaluations of self and environment. These persons 
may come to constitute a distinguishable reference group for the student 
and in this capacity serve to insulate and Isolate him from extra-group 
influences in the wider environment, thus affecting the pattern of his 
reference groups • Reference group Identification, then may be a function 
of proximity when different patterns of reference groups develop among 
students situated in different residence arrangements. As students come 
to Identify with their own reference groups, certain of their behavior and 
attitudes are shaped by group norms. To the extent that reference group 
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norms become personal they become Anchors for Individual attitudes and 
behavior. Accordingly, It Is proposed that the Impact of residence upon 
student perception of college environmental characteristics, If It occurs, 
Is mediated by the pattern of reference group Identification maintained by 
the Individual, 

Implications of the Investigation 
This Investigation derived Its conceptual model from the theory of 
symbolic interaction, A successful attempt was made to examine, on an 
empirical level, the Indlvldual-group- setting relationship within which 
individual behavior and attitudes are formed. These findings suggest that 
the theoretical concepts of physical setting, soclocultural setting, and 
reference group have utility when applied to the study of the college environ- 
ment. Therefore, further theoretical and empirical exploration Is both 
necessary and desirable. 

More specifically, one Implication of Importance to theory Is the 
question: "Do all three factors, Individual, group, and setting, contribute 
proportionally to the shaping of individual behavior and attitudes In relevant 
spheres of activity?" The affirmative of this question was an assumption of 
this Investigation. However, It Is possible that one factor will have greater 
impact upon Individual behavior and attitudes than other factors. This 
outcome could not be Investigated in the current study because the effects 
of residence and reference group pattern were controlled, such that the 
variance due to one was removed when the main effect for the other was 



t6flted. In order to fully underdtand the IndlylduaUgroup* setting relation- 
ship within which Individual behavior and attitudes take form, It would 
seem necessary to examine the strength of various factors In combination 
upon college environmental perception. 

The finding that place of residence and pattern of reference group 
Identification affecfstudent perceptions of the college environment, demon- 
strates that If college environment researchers are to fully understand the 
Impact of college upon Individual behavior and attitudes, factors Internal to 
the college environment must be considered (e.g. , place of residence, 
pattern of reference group, identification, sex, curriculum major, class 
level, etc.). It is also evident that the college environment as a whole has 
signlflcftnt Impact upon student perceptions of college enviro!unental 
ciiaracterlstlcs. Although the current Investigation did not have as Its 
primary thrust the study of relative strength of the Independent variables 
with impact, It did support the conclusion that diverse factors may cause 
variation In perceptions of college environments, It follows that the most 
feasible approach to research on the college environment would be an 
integrated Investigation of impacts stemming from the college environment 
as a whole and a.8 differentiated parts. 

Since survey research techniques have been utilized In this Investiga- 
tion to measure reference group Identification, there Is a great need for 
additional and more direct techniques by which these phenomena can be 
measured at an empirical level of analysis. Such techniques might Include 
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the study of Individual behavloi* and attitudes through participant obsei-va- 
Hon, analysis of soclometrlc ratings, undertaking of In-depth Interviews, 
and other field techniques which may uncover empirical data with respect 
to IndlvHual-group relationships. There Is a need for more detailed Informa- 
tlon relative to the conditions under which certain persons come to constitute 
a reference group for the Individual* For example, Is It possible that 
persons who are referents for the Individual In psychological spheres of 
activity may not be referents for him in behavioral spheres of activity? 

It was previously noted that a primary tenet of reference group theory 
revolves around the notion that group norms structure the perceptual world 
of the individual. Insofar as the personal experiences may be at variance 
with his behavioral world, It may be necessary to differentiate among them. 

As an example of the necessity for conducting more systematic research 
relative to reference group Identification, it was noted earlier that there was 
consistency between reference, group choices made by students across (1) 
salient educational Issues and (2) day-to-day activities. It may prove 
enlightening to take these as well as other Indicators of reference group 
Identification and determine whether different techniques applied at the same 
level of analysis will yield congruent or contradictory results. If contradictory 
results are obtained, It would seem to suggest that there are several sources of 
group Influence for the individual. More specifically, the persons who Influence 
the individual in p;iychologlcal spheres of activity may not Influence him in 
behavioral spheres of activity and vice versa. 
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A related area of needed research concerns the finding that place 
of resldmce and pattern of reference group identification are highly 
correlated variables, Additional research with respect to the relation- 
ship bet veen these variables may indicate that a selection mechanism is 
in operation whereby students maintaining similar personal needs systems 
will tend to be attracted to the same type of residence arrangements or 
that the residence itself limits the alternatives for Interpersonal interaction. 

It was noted above that residence and reference group pattern may 
vary in their effect on college environmental perception. At a gross level, 
It may be proposed that the impact of residence on college environmental 
perception is In part due to the high correlation between residence and 
reference group patterns. Therefore, until better indicators of reference 
group patterns are obtained, an environmental variable such as residence 
may be a better predictor of college environmental perception than a social 
psychological variable (pattern of reference group identification). 

A second factor which may account for variation in effects of residence 
and reference group pattern on college environmental perception derives 
from the classification scheme utilized to develop categories within each 
variable* More specifically, categories of residence (fraternity, dormitory, 
family, and off-campus) are more distinctive than categories developed for 
pattern of reference group identification. However, before the implications 
of this finding can be fully understood, further research will be necessary* 

Having previously discussed the need for more intensive utilization 
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of field research techniques In the stvidy of reference group Identification, 
It Is appropriate to consider the relevance of turvey research techniques 
to the measurement of reference group Identification. The studies reviewed 
earlier In the Investigation utilized field research techniques and were - 
largely concerned with the development of empirical measures of friendship 
group formation. For example, a variety of fUld and survey research 
techniques such as participant observation, Informal Interviews, external 
observation, subject reports, personal diaries, etc., were used In a study 
of peer group formation (^^JWcomb, 1961). In an earlier study of friendship 
group formation, soclometrlc procedures and informal interviews were used 
as the major techniques of investigation (Festlnger et al. , 1950). However, 
Fes tinge r et.al. 's design was similar to Newcomb's In that both relied 
primarily on field research techniques (e.g. , participant observation Inter- 
views, and external observation) as a means of measuring reference group 
Identification. 

The current study, while not ignoring the utility of field research 
techniques, has attempted to employ survey research techniques because of 
the unique opportunity they afforded the researcher to obtain a large quantity 
of data over a short span of time. A major assumption of this study was 
that a combination of techniques appropriate to the phenomenon in question 
would Insure more accurate findings with respect to patterns of reference 
group Identification. Although residence may be a better predictor of college 
environmental perception than pattern of reference group identification, 



nevertheless there was a relationship between pattern of reference 
group identification and college environmental perception. This finding 
demonstrates that surve/ research techniques can be utilized with some 
success In measuring reference group Identification. 

However, the question which must now be considered Is: When the 
advantages of survey research techniques are compared to their limita- 
tions, Is further use of these techniques warranted? Clearly^ field research 
techniques such as participant observation and Informal interviews enable 
researchers to study reference group identification In a more direct fashion. 
It Is also apparent that survey research techniques can be utilized to measure 
reference group identification In spite of several limitations (such as lack of 
specificity and low reliability). However i the use of field research techniques 
tends to be quite expensive In terms of time and resources required whereas 
the utility of survey research techniques lies In their low cost and relatively 
easy Implementation. Therefore, although it will be necessary to turn to 
field research techniques such as those used by Newcomb and Festlnger^ ail. 
for further understanding with respect to reference group identification, there 
are enough advantages associated with survey research techniques to warrant 
their further use, 

One of the outcomes of this investigation has been the development of an 
Instrument by which assessment can be made of patterns of reference group 
identification maintained by students In diverse physical and soclodultural 
settings. This instrument, of course, requires further refinement In the 



measurement of reference group Identification. Nevertheleee, it has 
■ demonstrated Us utility in differentiating students according to pattern 
of reference group Identification. As such, it ma/ be useful for further 
researchers interested in this area to use this Instrument (or a refined 
version) In conducting additional research relevant to the Impact Oi CoUege 
students. If future Investigators consider these Implications In their design , 
It may be possible to gain further knowledge about the Impact of the 
indlvlduaUgroup-settlng relationship on the formation of Individual attitudes 
and perceptions. 
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APPENDIX A 



, Instructions 

Please complete the following questions by placing the number of 
the answer you feel best fits your situation on tiia line to the l$ft of the 
question. Please complete each of the three q uetitlons i n this section s 



!• What type of residence are you living in this lerm (Fall, 1971)?| 
I t firtturnlty 3. home with parents ' 
2. dormitory 4, other . . 



(please specify) 

2. If you could live In any type of residence that you wanted during this term, 



which type would you choose? 

1. fraternity 

2. dormitory 



3. home with parents 
4s other 



(please specify) 



3i If you could go to any college that you wanted to this year (1971-72) would 
you still choode the one you are now attending? 



Is yes 



2< no 



3s not sure 



Section 11 



Instructions 

Please complete the following section by choosing the response category 
which you feel best represents your opinion toward each of the educational 
Issues stated* 

Place the number of the category in the space provided to the left of 
each statements Use the following scale: 

Strongly Mildly Mildly Strongly 

Agree Agree Agree Undecided J^^^ Disagree 



1 



JrU — Most parents, faculty and administrators place top much emphasis upon th6 ' 
. value Vor high grades In college, ' V - " 

'i^ J*. - the people who live closest to. a student are often difficult to get ilong with 
iifter one has been around them awhile. 

f ; _:'3. Moat pas-ett^p att^pt to exi^ft tH0lt'<softti?i*l'oV0ri||iS behi&N^l^ 

■iiiiiiiwwifiris 

lllWiliiiiWiiliii^ 
lERicMliliiiiliiilliiM 



Strongly Mildly Mildly Strongly 

i Agree Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree Dlsagreo 

i 2 3 4 5 6 7 



At Many courses are so irrelevant to the occupational world that the choice of 
a vocation Is difficult* 

5. Since colleges have become such large-scale organizations, a negative 
feature of college life Is the treatment of students as numbers. 

6. Most collage examinatl<5hs are unfair because they fall to accurately measure 
a student^s real knowledge of the subject. 

7. Many college students are not genuinely interested In their courses and 
therefore experience difficulty developing good study habits • 

8. College Instructors are usually difficult to get to know because they are 
disinterested In students' needs and unaware of students' primary reasons 
for obtaining an education. 

9* Many college students find college** sponsored social and cultural events 
dull and uninteresting. 

lOi Many college students have difficulty selecting a major field because a 
choice Is r.equlred too early In their college careers. 

11. College students often experience difficulty with community authorities 
(local merchantSi bankers I police, etd ) because these frequently self ^ 
seeking Individuals attempt to take advantage of them. 

12, One of the most meaningful experiences In a Is tudent's college Ujfe Is the 
development of positive and lasting Interpersonal relationships with other 
students. 

13* Lack of finances Is not a major problem for most students because of the 
many ways available to finance a college education. 

14, 'Many courses offered In college are highly relevant to contemporary 

political and social issues In American society. 

15, Peer pressure toward conformity Is good because It introduces students to 
socially acceptable modes of behavior, 

16, Rather than being harmful, marijuana helps the student to free himself 
from his Inhibitions and find his real identity, 

17, Contact with members of the opposite sex in college is helpful In developing 
skill in later heterosexual relationships* 



16* The Involvement of many college students with contwiporary political 
ind s ociial I s sue s exposes the students to problems they would not 
confront in conventional college curricula, 

19> The quality of housing now used by many colleges Is quite satisfactory 
since colleges have continually attempted to upgrade the facilities* 

■2 0# Increased awareness of his own personality heightens the student's interest 
in assessing his irapac t on others I 

21 ♦ The major concern of many college students is not to obtain a degree but 
to accumulate enough knowledge to make their own way in life, 

^ 22« One of the most important aspects of college for the male student in finding 
a decent female to date and perhaps a suitable one to marry* 

Section 111 " ; . : : . . " . . . . ' - - - . - V: . - . . .. ^ . . . . . 



Instructions 

In this section you are asked to evaluate the educational issues listed 
below with regard to how irnportant you feel each orie of these Issues is to you» 

Some of the Issues may seem to be highly relevant to you and should b*^ 
evaluated as 'high? In importancei Other Issues may seem to be quite 
irrelevant to you and should be evaluated as UowMn Importance, 

Please carefully examine each is^ue* Place the number most accurately 
representing your attitude In the space provided to the left of each statement. 
The scale you are to use follows! 



High Moderate Low 

Importance Importance hnportance 

1 2^3 4 5 6 7 



1/ The development of close friendships among college students Is a very 
. ; 1^ because these friendships teach the student ho^ Jo 

be riiore sensitive to the needs of others, ; . ^ 



• High 
Importance 

1 2 



3 



Moderate 
Importance 

4 5 



Low 
Importance 

6 7 



4. Greater understanding between students and community authorities must be 
developed to eliminate the students' feelings of 'being taken advantage of» ' 

5. College students should not be required to choose a major during their first 
/ears but should be permitted to do so when they feel they have more know- 
ledge of different major fields, 

6. It Is Important for students to become better acquainted with faculty members 
so they can communicate their needs with regard to improvements In course 
content and curriculum requirements. 

7. For students to learn more about problems In American society, it will be 
necessary to make the courses offered more relevant to contemporary 
political and social Issues. \ 

8. Before college students can develop better study habits or become genuinely 
Interested In their studies It will be necessary to restructure the curriculum 
so the courses offered will be more relevant to contemporary student needs, 

9. Peer pressure must be modified If students are to have enough freedom to 
discover their real Identities or become all that they are^capable of becoming, 

10, It will be necessary to change most of the examination techniques currently 
employed by college Instructor ! before students can be tested fairly with 
regard to the real knowledge they have of a particular subject. 

llv Drugs should be legali^ied because they help students free themselves of 
their Inhibitions and discover the truth of their real Identities. 

12, Colleges and universities have become such large scale organizations that 
there Is a tendency on the part of officials to look upon students as numbers 
rather than as unique Individuals, 

13, If the college male Is to experience success with the female he dates he must 
first develop a unique style » 

14, To enhance the male student's chances of choosing the right vocation It will 
be necessary to change the curriculum so It will give them more exposure 
to the occupational and professional world, 

... • • • 

15, The current Involvement of college students with cc^temporary political 
and soclat lssues seems to be a reflection of their desire to find appropriate 
soliitldns to some of the problems that are generated by a technological society. 



High Moderate Low 

Impoytance tmportance Importance 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



16i The freedom of college students is limited because parents too often 
attempt to exert their control over the students* behavior. 

^17. The qualityr of houcing facilities that students are askrsd to live In should 

meet certain standards if students are to realise their full academic potential* 

^18. Because of their nearness to the student, those persons who share the same 
residence are expected to have a strong influence either as a source of 
conflict or a source of help. 

19. The tendency to analyze and assess the impact of their personalities on their 
peers is one factor that may account for students' increased interest In the 
Intensity and quality of their Interpersonal relationships. 

20t Grades are very Important to college students because they are the criteria 
by which representatives of graduate schools, business concernsi and 
professional organizations evaluate the acceptability of the student. 

2 1 » Graduation is a major concern to college students because if one wants to 
get somewhere In life it is first necessary to obtain a degreei 

22. One of the most important aspects of college life for male students is finding 
a suitable female to date or perhaps even to marry. 

Section IV 



- Instructions 

Please review each of the educational Issues listed below and select the type of 
person (s) you would spend the greatest amount of time with In discussing the problem 
that arise concerning each issue. 

Using the categories listed, select the one category which you feel most 
closely reflects your choice of person (s). Place the number of that category in the 
space provided to the left of each statement* 

1 - parents and other members of your family 

2 > neighborhood friends attending this college 

3 i netghborhood friends not attending this college 



5 « facult/i adminiatratots^ staff at thld college 
6-1 would not discuss this issue with anyone 
ADDITIONAL CATEGORIES FOR STUDENTS LIVING IN DORMS OR FRATERNITIES 

7 - students living in yrour dorm (fraternity) 

8 - students living in another dorm (fraternity) 



^ It The emphasis parents^ faculty^ and administrators place on the value of 
obtaining high grades in college. 

^ 2. The difficulties that arise In getting along with people you*ve Uved close 
to for awhile* 

^ 3. The control parents attempt to exert over the behavior and attitudes of 
students with regard to certain aspects of college life, I. e/i choice of 
major I grades , dating habits « 

-:■ -, 4t Students' difficulty in choosing courses because course offerings are 
completely Irrelevant to the occupational world/ 

^ 5. Students^ treatment as numbers^ caused by the Ifirge-scale organization 
of today's colleges, 

^ 6i The failure of most coUege examinations to provide an accurate measure 
of the amount of real knowledge a student has with regard to a particular 
subject. 

7. The difficulty most college students experience in developing good study 
habits because most students are not interested In their studies. 

^ 8. CoUege Instructors' lack of awareness of student needs and of the primary 
reasons for which students have chosen to obtain a college education. 

; 9. Students* apathy toward college sponsored social and cultural events, 

^10. Students^ difficulty In choosing a major-so early In their college careers. 

^n* Students^ difficulties with community authorities who attempt to take 

advantage of them, 

^.^ ^^^^,12^ th^e deveiopmeht of positive and lasting interpersonal relitionsJilps |t$ 

^ student^s most meaningful cdllege experiences- . : : ; 



i|l|i||lf||p 
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1 • pftr©nt8 and other membera of your famlJjr 

2 - neighborhood friends attending this college 

3 - neighborhood friends not attending this college 

4 - classmates 

6 - faculty, administrators, staff at this college 

6 - I would not discuss this issue with anyone 

ADDITIONAL CATEGORIES FOR STUDENTS LIVING IN DORMS OR FRATERNITIES 

7 • students living in your dorm (fraternity) 

8 - students living In another dorm (fraternity) 



f ; 14, The relevance of many college courses to contemporary pollHcal and 

social issues in American society, 

^15. Peer pressure toward conformity which Introduces students to the 
socially acceptable modes of behavior they will need latpr in life. 

Marijuana's help in freeing students from their inhibitions while they 

i?t attempt to discover their real identities, 

' 17. The development of students' ability, through their contacts with 

members of the opposite sex in college, to 'keep their cool' in future 
social relationships. 

■J; 1^' The involvement of college Students with contemporary political and 

social issues, exposing them to problems in American society which 
are not considered in the conventional college curriculum. 

19. The satisfactory quality of housing now available to students, since 

colleges have continually attempted to upgrade their housing facilities. 

20, Students' Increased awareness of their own personality characteristics, 

helg|i|enlng their interest in their impact on other people, 

Sl^BiMilPWBiilillje<5ti'^^^^ 
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Instructions 

In this section yrouare requested to identify the t/pe of person (s) with whom 
you most frequently and regularly interact in different situations. Some of these 
situations are habitual living routines carried out on a day-to*day basis and others 
are special occai^ions which obviously do not occur on a day»to«day basisi 

Please jjeview the situations pre.^cnted and place the number of that category 
which best describes your choice of compaion (s) in the space provided to the left 
of each situation! 

1 • parents and other members of your family 

2 - neighborhood friends attending this college 

3 - neighborhood friends not attending this college 

4 « classmates 

5 faculty, administrators, staff at this college 

ADDITIONAL CATEGORIES FOR STUDENTS LIVING IN DORMS OR FRATERNITIES 

6 students living In your dorm (fraternity) 

7 - students living In another dorm (fraternity) 

^ 1. Relaxing in youi living quarters before or after classesi 

2* Studying In the afternoons and evenings, 

3* Sharing your table at dinner, 

4* Qolng to a social event on a weekend without a date* 

_ 5, Participating In spontaneous and Informal athletic contests, 

^ 6, Attending a movie without a date. 
7, Relaxing between classes on campus, 

' 8, Browsing In a dowhtov/n store. 

-^1 lleldktng and haying a rap session weekday evenings, 

rJO* :Akt6n4 «t^<rolUg^s sponsor 4t»Uur&l ^vent without 



I; 



^ : ] ; I * parents And othej members o£ your family 



'if-/'- : - 



III' Z - neighborhood friends Attending thU college 

3 - neighborhood friends not attending this college 
v^' : . 'v-.:'/-v ^ clas^^^ 

5 <. facuU/, administrators, staff at this college 
ADDITIONAL CATEGORIES FOR STUDENTS LIVING IN DORMS OR FRATERNlTIliS 

6 - students living In your dorm (f^^aternlty) 

7 - students living in another dorm (fraternity) 



iii 



^12. Selecting a team to participate in organized intramural athletics > 

13, Sharing your table at lunch, 

14t Relaxing and goofing off during the weekends/ 

15t Taking someone home for a weekend, 
Section VI 



MM 



Instructions 





gf In this section you are to respond to each question by placing the number of 



the appropriate response in the space provided to the left of each question/ Please 
try to arrive at the best possible answer to all the questions, even those you are 
llli;;: unsure of ■ \ - ■ ^ 



alM ^ it What is your father's present position? 

|?t professional (physician^ lawyer, teacher, etc,) 

lul- 2. managerial & sales (production manager, salesman^ etc, ) 

p 3. technical (laboratory technician, medlc?il technologist, etc) 

il 4t 9^:^; {culture (farming^ forestry, fishery, etc) ; 

f^f 5. skilled &seml-sWUed (machine work, printing ^ textiles^ glass^ 

ilillllilP^^^^^^^ ;:^palnt;lngV-:e.le^tH 




l«. 3. What is the highest educational level completed bj. /our father? 

1. master B or doctoral level graduate work 

2. bachelors degree 

3. one or two /ears of college 

4. high school diploma 

5. one or two years of high school or less 

_ 4. What is the highest educational level completed by your mother? 

1. masters or doctoral level graduate work 
«♦ bachelors degree 

3, one or two years of college 

4, high school diploma 

5, one or two years of high school or less 

_ 5, What type of city, town, borough, or village do you live in? 

1. suburb of large metropolitan area 

2. central area of large city 

3. a email ^ity of 106. 000 - 200. 000 population 

4. a borough or township 

5. small vllUxge or farm community 

— 6. What is your mother's working status? 

1 . not working * 

2. works 5-9 hours a week 

3. works 10-19 hours per week 

4. works 20-30 hours per week 

5. works on a full-time basis 

— 7. How large Is your family? 

1. one child a t ^ , 

: 2. two children 5* <^^^l<i«» 

3. three children 5. five or more 

_ 8- A" you working while you attend college? 



Z\ 5.9 hours per week t' ^im'llTZZ'nT^ 

|,; 3, 10.19 honrs per week ' ^r*;^^^ 

^^^gg||;type of resldence^dpes-^your famtly^occupy?-- " 

pilSliSiiililRilil?". " ^ -"yliiii. ■ ^ •■■IlilililiP! ^-^^Hi 



^fV^N^e.. . .., 



iOi How long have you lived at /our present address? 



1. 11 /ears or more 4, 2-3 years 

2* 6-10 years 5i one year or less 

4-5 ye^rs 

il > How largo was the high school you attended? 

1« 2, 000 students or more 4» 500-749 students 

2. 1,000-1,999 students 5, 499 or fewer students 

3. 750-999 students 

12i What type of high school did you last attend? 

K private^ non-parochial 4, technical high school 

2, private, parochial 5, have armed services degree (OED) 



3, 



public high school 



13« What is the highest educational degree you want to obtain? 

1. doctoral degree 4« associate degree (2-year degree) 

2. masters degee 5; no degree, want to attend college 

for just one or two years 

14» What subject area are you planning for your major field? 

1, Liberal Arts (English, social science, history, etc») 
2« Humanities (philosophy, music, art, etc«) 

3, Science-Math (chemistry, physlcjj, biology, math, etc) 

4« Engineering (chemical engineering, electrical engineering, etc*) 
5. .Agriculture (forestry, agriculture, animal science, etc*) 

15i What type of occupation do you plan to enter? 

li professional (physician, lawyer, teacher, etc.) 

t. managerial and sales (production manager , salesnr.an, etd) 

3i technical (laboratory technician, etc* ) 

4, agricultural (farming, forestry, fishery , etc< ) 

5# skilled labor (printing, textiles , glass, painting, etc) 
6» other 



